John Fiske

lation, Rollin's "Ancient History," Goldsmith's
"Greece," Froissart, Gibbon's "Rome," Robert-
son's " Charles V," with its masterly introduction
of European history, Prescott and Hume. In bi-
ography there were Plutarch's "Lives" ; the Lives
of many religious worthies, including John Calvin
and Jonathan Edwards; Sparks's "Life of Wash-
ington" was also there. In general literature there
were the "Iliad," the "Arabian Nights," "Don
Quixote," and the works of Shakespeare, Milton,
Pope, and Walter Scott. To these should be added
the textbooks of Henry Fisk on English and Latin
grammar, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and as-
tronomy.1

In this family and with these surroundings Mary
Fisk Bound had grown to womanhood shedding
the charms of her attractive personality over the
entire household, and her early marriage left a sad
void in the family circle.

Under the tender care of his grandparents, Ed-
mund Fisk Green emerges for our notice, when
about four years of age, a slender, shy, open-eyed,
inquisitive boy, with an extraordinary memory and
an insatiable desire to know about  things.   He
seemed not to forget anything that came under his
observation, and he had already learned to read,
mainly by his own efforts. To see a book or a

1 This list of books should be particularly noted; for, in the devel-
opment of the mind whose unfolding we are to trace, nearly all of
these works were put under tribute.
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